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Tonight’s speaker is... 
Allan Chandler from French Island who moved there in 1967. In 1975 he bought a bus and began transported tourists 
around the island. He has become an expert in the natural history of the 11 000 ha National Park. 


Next month is Members Night and our Christmas breakup. Various members have been 
invited to speak. 


Don’t forget our speaker in February will be... 
Dr Allan Gould BSc (Hons) PhD who is Senior Principle Research Scientist at Geelong’s CSIRO Australian Animal 
Health Laboratory (AAHL- which he joined in 1983) as Group Leader of Newcastle Disease Virus research. 


Previously he had set up the molecular diagnostics group at AAHL for the use of modern molecular techniques to quickly 
diagnose new viral diseases of animals and humans. This process led to the diagnosis and discovery of a whole range 
of new viral diseases in Australia such as Hendra virus (which killed Vic Rail and 13 horses in Queensland in 1995), the 
Australian bat Lyssavirus (a new relative of rabies), the Tasmanian aquabirnavirus, Kangaroo blindness virus and 
approximately 10 other previously undescribed viruses. After the outbreak of Newcastle disease in Sydney 1998/9 he 
was asked to set up the NDV laboratory at AAHL to investigate this important disease. His main areas of interest are 
molecular biology, in particular virology and genetic engineering. 


For his research efforts he has been awarded the CSIRO Chairman's medal in 1995 as well as the AQIS 2000 
quarantine award. 


His current interests outside of the laboratory are astronomy and photography. 


His subject for February's meeting will be ... The Habitat of Mars! 


INTERESTED? 
Helpers sought for 
School Camp 


EXCURSION NOTICE 
19TH NOVEMBER 2000 


Western Plains Habitat 


Oberon Primary School have written 
asking our Club Members to lead 
their students on bush walks at their 
camp in the Brisbane Ranges on 
Thursday December 14 (afternoon) 
and Friday 15 (morning). Please let 
me know if you can help them on 
either or both days. 

Dick Southcombe 


Leaders: Joe Hubbard and 


Robert Missen 
Departure: 9.00 am Karingal - car 
pool if possible. 
Arrival: 10.00 am Cressy via 
Hamilton Highway 67 km. 


It's nearly that time of the 
year again, and, as is 
traditional after the 

December meeting formalities, 
we share a scrumptious supper 
and wish each other season's 
greetings. To facilitate this, 
could you please bring a small 
plate suitably endowed. 


Last toilets at Cressy, otherwise bypass 
town and meet at the Woady Yallock 
River. Park off the highway near the old 
bridge. 

We plan to visit a variety of habitats so 
there should be something of interest for 
everyone. 


See pages 8, 11,13 & 15 
for more notices! 


The following new members 
joined in recent months 


A GOOD WEB SITE from Dave King 
CSIRO have a media release which might be of interest. 
It is about indicator species, “canaries,” that warn of landscape decline. 
It can be retrieved from the internet at 


http://www.csiro.au/page.asp?type=mediaRelease&id=Prhabitat 


Jenny Stein of Wandana Heights. 


Barb Dennis and Tim Orton and 
their three children. 


(If you don't have access to the internet yourself and would like to see this 
We wish them all a long and information, try a friend who does or your local Library. Ed.) 


enjoyable association with our Club. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, November 27, 2000 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help - late copy may not get in. 
Hard copy (for scanning) or diskette to: 4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 
Email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


Phone Claire: 03 5243 7047 or Mobile 0409 723022 


OUT AND ABOUT 


...Valda Dedman 


eta RT 


We've been watching our Magpies 
on the front lawn, collecting food for 
their youngsters. A large beakful 
usually contains a worm, which they 
drop for a moment whilst topping up 
with smaller invertebrates. * 


There are some 60 species of the 
genus Rattus in the world. Ten are 
found in Australia, and four live in the 
Geelong region. Only two of these 
are native. To the beginner in rat 
identification (like me) it can be very 
difficult to tell them apart. 


Four brownish rats, with pale bellies, 
all with long body fur and 
conspicuous guard hairs. They have 
Stout, sparsely-haired tails, coloured 
the same above and below, with 
overlapping rings of scales around 
them. 


But there are subtle differences. 


Imagine you had them all in front of 
you. The aggressive one that is 
leaping about, squealing and trying 
to bite the bars of its cage would be 
the Brown Rat R. norvegicus. It is the 
most heavily built of the four, its feet 
are wider and its fur appears shaggy 
and bristly. 


The Swamp Rat R. lutreolus is 
solidly built too, but notice the long 
fur on its back with the prominent 
guard hairs, and the small ears. It 
has the shortest tail of all, but its feet 
are the real identifier. They are dark, 
especially the soles. All the others 
have pale feet. 


The Black Rat R. rattus, though, has 
Sparse black guard hairs on the 
upper surface of its feet. Its coat 
usually looks smooth and sleek and 
its tail is longer than its head and 
body. If you could turn its ears 
forward they would reach past the 
middle of the eye. In the wild, at 
least, it is a timid creature. Take a 
smell. It has a distinctive odour, 
which helps to distinguish it from a 
Bush Rat. 


The Bush Rat R. fuscipes has a 
longer tail than a swamp rat but a 
Shorter tail than a black rat and is 
more slightly built. An appealing 


Fam As Soca oa ret 
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` creature with big bright eyes, large 


rounded ears and lovely dense 
soft fur. 


We seldom see native rats for 
most are nocturnal: Only the 
Swamp Rat is likely to be about 
during the daytime. It likes to live 
where ground cover is dense and 
constructs runways by nipping off 
sedges and grass stems near 
their bases. These plants are also 
its main food. 


In the bush, the Black Rat seems 
not to have displaced its native 
cousins. It may eat nestling birds 
(it is a good climber), but lives 
largely on seeds, fungi and 
insects. Around human 
habitations it is stil a pest, 
especially since it likes to chew 
rubber and plastic, and can carry 
disease. Only occasionally is it 
truly black in colour. It is a 
coloniser of disturbed and 
degraded habitats. De 


| found a beautiful boletus fungus 
in the Bannockburn cemetery. 
Dark satiny brown above, 
underneath it was duck-egg blue 
which stained to dark brown. The 
spore pattern was also brown. 
The stipe was short, squat and 
bulbous, creamy in colour and 
fibrous in texture. Instead of gills, 
boletes have a layer of soft pores, 
the walls of which are lined with 
fertile tissue, and which separates 
easily from the cap tissue. 


November is oftén a good time for 
fungi, because of a combination 
of warmth and moisture... 


| agree with Joe Hubbard. The 
Victorian Smokebush deserves a 
better press. Conospermum 
mitchellii is one of our most 
beautiful plants, which blooms in 
such profusion that the whole 
plant seems to be sitting in a 
smoky haze. It is a shrub ,one to 
two metres high. Look closely at 
the flowers. They are like tiny 
velvety vases with an uneven rim. 
The upper lip is hooded and the 
lower one is divided into three 
narrow lobes. 


This plant is named after Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, who probably 
did not see it in flower when he 
visited the Grampians and the 
lower Glenelg. He never came 


down our way, to the back of 
Anglesea, which is the third area 
where Smoke Bush grows in 
Victoria. It is flowering now. 


Common names can be dangerous. 
In 1836 Mitchell first saw Pink Bells 
Tetratheca ciliata, “with large rich 
purple flowers, and slender stems 
growing in close tufts about a foot 
high. It was perhaps the most 
beautiful plant we met with during 
the expedition”. Like Mitchell’s, the 
plants | find usually have purple 
flowers. “ 


A Painted Lady was sipping nectar at 
one of the flowering spikes of the 
Austral Grasstree which rose like 
giant candles in the bush above 
Point Addis. Ga 


Plenty of food for the caterpillars this 
year. The paddocks around Geelong 
have been a cloth of imported gold - 
canola crops,  soursob and 
capeweed. Local gold includes 
buttercups and daisies. $ 


The buttercups Ranunculus spp., 
with their shiny yellow petals, are 
usually associated with damp 
places. Major Mitchell made a 
drawing of R. lappaceus, which he 
found near the Glenelg River “the 
meadows broad, and either green as 
an emerald, or of a rich golden 
colour, from the abundance, as we 
soon afterwards found, of a little 
ranunculus-like flower.” 


This species should be found in the 
Barwon River wetlands. Has anyone 
seen it lately? It has five large, 
rounded petals. There are not many 
buttercups this year at the small 
wetland adjoining the golf course car 
park. Those ones have more, and 
narrower, petals. 


The yellow-flowered Senecio daisies 
are showy (go to Jerringot) but often 
difficult to identify. There are at least 
16 local indigenous species, and two 
introduced, one of which, Ragwort 
(from the ragged appearance of the 
leaves), is a noxious weed. 


Velvet Daisy Bush Olearia pannosa 
is perhaps my favourite daisy. 
Single huge white flowers on tall 
stems, and velvety leaves. Rare in 
Victoria, it is known locally from the 
Ironbark Basin and the Brisbane 
Ranges and this year's display is 
particularly fine. 
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A Brown Toadlet, Pseudophryne bibronii, (Myobatractidae), 


From Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 
...Dave King 


Unit 216/86 Church Street, Grovedale, 3216. 


Brown Toadlet, Pseudophryne bibronii 
(a) dorsal view, (b) ventral view 


Introduction 

Regular invertebrate surveys are conducted at the OGNR by the writer, using in many cases, micro pit-fall traps as 
described in the Geelong Naturalist Vol 33, No 4. These traps are designed to eliminate, as far as possible, by-catch 
of vertebrate species. In this case the subject toadlet was able to overcome the exclusion barrier and was inadvertently 
captured and preserved. This captured toadlet is of particular interest as, to the writer's knowledge, it previously has 
not been known from the OGNR, or even on the Bellarine Peninsula. Though widespread in Victoria, the literature 
indicates its range does not extend to areas below the 38° parallel. It is known from the You Yangs which, until now, 
appeared to be the local southern limit of its range. 


Description 

The subject specimen is fully adult, its length being 26 mm from snout to vent. Its dorsal surface, including the sides, 
is dark reddish brown with numerous black patches and spots. A notable and diagnostic feature is a pair of black 
crescent-shaped ridges above the shoulders. Distributed over the dorsal surface are a number of squat tubercules. A 
faint mid-dorsal rufous-coloured line extends from above the shoulders to just short of the posterior. Appearing on the 
snout is a pale vertical mark. Each arm has a near-white patch extending from the shoulder to just before the elbow. 
The dorsal surface of the legs has a series of transverse black stripes. 


Perhaps the most distinguishing feature of this toadlet is the ventral surface of blue-tinged white which is patterned with 
black marbling. The underside tubercules of the leg tarsal are small, rounded and not shovel shaped. Each inner toe 
is composed of two phalanges. No webbing is present between the toes. 


Natural History 

The breeding season of the Brown Toadlet extends from March through June, with eggs laid April to June and tadpoles 
appearing during September through November (Hero, 1991). The eggs are spawned under debris in moist areas that 
later will be subject to inundation. Tadpoles will survive in any area of ephemeral wetland. 


References 
Cogger,H.G. (1992) Reptiles & Amphibians of Australia, Reed, NSW 
Hero, Jean-Marc et al. (1991) Frogwatch Field Guide to Victorian Frogs, 
Dept. Conservation and Environment, East Melb., 3002. 
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OCTOBER EXCURSION REPORT 


...Margaret MacDonald 


SPRINGTIME IN THE IRONBARK BASIN 


It was sunshine and showers but nevertheless the Ironbark Basin certainly had plenty to offer when Club members met 
with four local residents (Mike and Kaye Traynor, Evelyn Jones and myself) on Sunday, October 15. 


Starting at the entrance to the car park we stopped to admire the Velvet Daisy-bush Olearia pannosa which was 
flowering magnificently with its large white flowers contrasting against the velvety green foliage. This species is listed 
under the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act, and it is very pleasing to see it flourishing in the Point Addis habitat. 


iu. ]We walked down the Nature Trail to the dam which had been lined with 
a] Vol-clay by ANGAIR members in December 1996. This waterhole which 
= |was once a favourite place for birds to gather especially in the warmer 
.| weather, had been dry for many years previous to this project being carried 
out. A quick scooped sample of the water displayed insect life — mosquito 
and fly larvae and amphipods (scuds). The winter and spring rains have 
certainly rejuvenated our tired bushland providing water for our birds and 
other native animals, and also encouraged a wealth of vegetation — there 
was so much biodiversity and beauty throughout the Basin. We were 
excited to find the rare Southern Bearded Greenhood Pterostylis tasmanica 
flowering in quite a few places along the coastal track. 


| The birds were also enjoying the spring weather and we listed 25 species. 
Some of the more rewarding observations were two White-naped 
Honeyeaters feeding on one of the Austral Grasstrees Xanthorrhoea 
. , | australis, a Spotted Pardalote intent on taking lining into its nest in the 
. ,.| ground not far from the track, and a White-throated Treecreeper carrying 
€$- nesting material into a hole in a tree trunk. We mustn't forget the sighting 
.|of the Peregrine Falcon perched on its favourite crag along the coastline. 


-~| After lunch in the car park we made our way to 
"|the Angahook-Lorne State Park where we 
-|were able to admire just so many species of 
our native terrestrial orchids, including the 
^| Coastal Caladenia Caladenia maritima which 
is endemic to the Anglesea area. 


Altogether the day's experiences were magical, resulting in a very satisfying field trip — | felt 
privileged to share my knowledge with people whose sharp eyes found just so many 
observations to share with others. 4 


Coastal Caladenia Donkey Orchid Mantis Orchid Pink Sun Orchids were 
open on the next 
Tuesday! (Ed.) 
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EVOLUTION AND ANIMALS OF POINT LONSDALE SHORE PLATFORM 
Ken Bell, Robert Burn & Clarrie Handreck, Marine Research Group of FNCV : 


(The third presentation given at VFNCA’s March 2000 Campout) 


EVOLUTION Ken Bell 

Events through the late Pleistocene and Holocene have shaped the Point Lonsdale itus platform and dune limestones 
as we know them. The Pleistocene extended back to 2 million BP, the Holocene to 10—12 000 BP; sea level was 7 m 
higher than at present, the sea transgressing the sunkland between Geelong and Leopold, with the rest of the Bellarine 
Peninsula being an island. 


With the advance of the last Great Ice Age, sea level dropped at about 1 cm per hundred years — not noticeable to any 
single later-generation of coastal observers, but resulting in a sea level 150 m lower than now by about 20 000 BP when 
the Pt Lonsdale coast would have been at least 50-60 km south of the present shore." The emerging land, in cold dry 
conditions and whipped by glacial winds to 5 times present gale force, probably had little grass cover. Fierce erosion 
pressures on successive emerging coasts produced series of dunes lacking humus but lime—rich from pulverised shells, 
etc — the genesis of the wind-blown, virtually fossil-free aeolianites * of the area (with total formation thickness of about 
67 m). 


With the return of a more moderate world climate, sea level rose from 20 000 BP at about 1m per 100 years — a rate 
perceivable to each generation. Now erosion forces acted on submerging coasts, generating newer dunes ahead of the 
advancing seas. One such dune system forms a residual reef some 20—30 km off the present-day shore between Cape 
Patton and Pt Roadknight. Tests on shells embedded in fragments in fishing nets date this submerged coast at 14—15 
000 BP. The rising seas reached their present-day level at around 6000 BP and their maximum of 1—2 metres above the 
present level at about 5000 BP. At Lake Connewarre, old beaches 1-2 metres above the present beaches mark this 
maximum incursion. 


Mobile sands of the present coast date from around 5000 BP. Radio-carbon dating of shells at the bottom of these 
recent sands and on top of older Pleistocene-age dunes, gives this date at Ocean Grove and at Diamond Bay (Nepean 
side). Sometimes a soil horizon occurs, with fresh or brackish-water shells from the swales between dunes. An 
example at Wilson's Promontory, from Darby River towards Inverloch, with 5 soil horizons and some plant material is 
dated at 3000 — 4500 BP. The shore platform at Pt Lonsdale reflects the manner in which these relatively soft rocks 
erode — sharp projections on a rather bare expanse, with loose stones mainly in pools, gutters and more sheltered areas. 


Ken also noted that the 1940's proposition that the Yarra had once entered Bass Strait at Sorrento was refuted by 
seismic tests about 20 years ago. With falling sea level, the Yarra and tributaries had cut down approximately 30 m 
lower than the present (sediment filled) bottom at the Rip, but no other course existed, so the aeolianites at Pt Lonsdale 
and Pt Nepean were never joined. 


1 Earth movements not considered in this talk, and lack of absolutes in statistical analyses of events-on this 
scale account for any perceived mathematical discrepancies. 


2 Aeolianites (from Aeolus/Aeolius, god of winds), calcarenites, and dune limestones are 3 names for the 
same material, each simply emphasizing different aspects. 


ANIMALS Robert Burn and Clarrie Handreck 

Robert Burn introduced or reviewed, and systematically backgrounded many species of molluscs that participants in the 
field activity the following morning might see at Pt Lonsdale. His knowledge of the history of species in the literature, of 
the life history and lifestyle of each species, and of their local occurrence made for an enriching presentation. 


Clarrie Handreck showed images of other invertebrates the Marine Research Group has recorded at Pt Lonsdale, 
concluding with some beautiful species from Bass Strait to reinforce the weekend theme of a rich southern diversity. 


e 


NOVEMBER DIARY 


LESS Se SSE SOLE EE 


Open the diary, flick through the 
pages, and you'll find Golden 
Plovers, flowering grasslands, hear 
the calls of a Bristlebird, patrol the 
river with a Caspian Tern, or just 
chase | Diamonds | near the 
Rainbows. 


Now if that doesn't tempt you out 
and about (with Valda if you like!) — 
nothing will! 


5.11.97 Avalon Beach 

Lunch break, some bird watching, 
and one of those days to pop into a 
bottle to keep. 

Where the saltmarsh had survived 
was a great display of Noonflower 
and Southern Sea Heath — the 
Noonflower sprawling and pink 
flowered and the heath, little bushes 
with white flowers. 

Close to the walking track in quite 
short grass, but still well concealed, 
we found a Skylark’s nest — neat, 
cup shaped, set into the ground, 
eggs. 

Many Chestnut Teal were on the 
ponds. Flocks erupted when a 
Swamp Harrier over-flew. 

After lunch a walk along the 
beachfront. At the tide line, 
stretching right along and out of 
sight, was a line of feeding waders — 
mainly Red-necked Stints with a few 
Sharp-tailed Sandpipers. They 
ignored us — immersed in their 
feeding. 


8.11.97 Grasslands 

Visits were made to Bannockburn, 
and a reserve near Teesdale. 

These very important reserves 
could hold the remainder of our local 
original grasslands — part of the 1% 
of what's left in Victoria — and 
realistically not very viable because 
of size and fragmentation. 

We were able to view several very 
good examples of wildflower 
meadows. One was blue with 
Pincushions and another yellow with 
Common Everlastings. 

At Teesdale, Tiger Orchids and 
Grass Trigger Plants with their 
yellow and bright pinks grew 
together. 

Others which stood out were the 
Blue Grass Lilies, Clustered 
Everlastings, Pink Bindweed and 


...Joe Hubbard | 


"TT T i 
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Bluebells. 


9.11.98 Avalon Beach 

Val noticed them first. On an 
"island" in the saltworks, resting 
among the low glassworts were 8 
plovers. After some study, we 
decided on Golden - some 
feathers were glistening in the 
sunlight and the birds were finer in 
appearance than the Greys. One 
was still showing much of its 
breeding plumage - almost all 
black breast, mottled, black head 
with a distinct white eyebrow 
curving down to chest. 

Then there were 3 Great-crested 
Grebes brilliant in breeding 
plumage with their head-crests 
and ruffs. When we saw them 
first, we wondered what we were 
looking at. One was snoozing, 
head tucked in, white chest 
gleaming in the sun. 

And there were some terns - | 
wish | could identify them — back 
to the Guide! 


9.11.99 Newtown 
Baby Starlings chirping — 
following parents, begging! 
Magpie Larks — with young in 
nest — not leaving the nest 
unattended — one always there. 
Ravens nearby. 


9.11.99 Inverleigh Common 
Very dry. Little | ground 


vegetation. A few Bluebells. 

Some very good specimens of 
Tiger Orchids — some sheltered 
by fallen timber. 

This area is badly degraded. 
Trees were magnificent in places 
— lots of old ones with hollows. 
Noted some Banksia. 

Heart lifted — sight of Sacred 
Kingfisher — what a lovely bird. 


12.11.99 Aireys Inlet 
Bristlebird in the car park at the 


lighthouse. Incongruous — 
uncommon bird around cars and 
a garbage bin - retired to 


undergrowth — unusual song - a 
duet in fact! 

By the café. King Parrot, male, 
Crimson Rosella, Galahs all in 
same tree near the outdoor dining 
area — great distraction for the 
diners Sa 

The usual Nankeen Kestrels 
around the cliffs hanging on the 
air currents. 

Brush Wattlebird in coastal 
scrub with Scrub Wrens. 
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13.11.97 Brisbane Ranges 
Still a lot of flowers to be found. 


Plenty of Speedwell showing up with 
its purplish/lavender flowers. 

Everywhere grew a yellow 
everlasting with clusters of tiny 
yellow flowers. 

There were some good patches of 
the Brisbane Ranges Grevillea, 
which resembles the Holly Grevillea 
— aptly named! 

While travelling we noticed patches 
of Black Wattle yellowing the bush. 

Near home, along side Butchers 
Road, we found two good 
specimens of Austral Leek Orchid — 
always giving delight to the finder! 


13.11.99 Newtown 

WOODSWALLOWS (White- 
browed) 100, low flying flock, into 
strong westerly, 9.20 am. Watched 
a straggler, calling, struggling 
against the wind, no forward 
progress, hovering, gliding across 
the wind, losing ground, several 
attempts to fly into the wind, then 
gliding away with the wind, low. 
Another casualty? 


15.11.97 Colac 

To Colac to mark the last meeting 
of the Field Naturalists’ Club. The 
afternoon commenced with 
excursion, followed by dinner in the 
teahouse by the lake and speakers. 

Highlights: 

Meeting old friends and some of 
the original members. 

The 360° view from Warrian Hills 
of lakes, extinct volcanoes, distant 
mountains, pleasant farmland. 

Stony Rises — weird. Rocky 
outcrops, hidden ponds and lakes. 

The one remaining Banksia of its 
type in this area. The "normal" Silver 
Banksia is a small shrub and 
common. This giant was found 
across the plains. Someone tells of 
his father cutting down the last 12 for 
firewood. 

A flock of Banded Stilts in Lake 
Beeac - always an inspiring sight. 

Robert Missen bounding across a 
field to put up a Brown Songlark. 


15.11.98 You Yangs 
Sunny afternoon, great for walking. 


We took the Cressy Gully Road, 
branching to the left to walk along 
the bank of Barros Pit, circling back 
to the "road" to make our return. 
Numerous Boxes were in flower 
looking very attractive both to us and 
the birds. 

A few days ago we had several 
days of steady, soaking rains to 
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break the "drought."  Waterholes 
were replenished and ephemeral 
ones created. We were greeted by 
a cacophony of frog calls — at least 
3 species. 

A large stick nest contained a 
sitting hawk which kept low — only 
could make out a yellow eye and 
brownish-grey feathers. 

A Little Eagle flew low over us and 
the waterholes. 

The banks of an eroded 
watercourse were home to many 
Striated Pardalotes — the burrow 
entrances seemed large for such a 
small bird. 

A good sighting was a Speckled 
Warbler. 


17.11.94 Anglesea 
A burnt area near this reserve, Mt 


Ingoldsby, showed how well the 
bush coped with and responded to 
fire. Branched Lobelia were 
scattered through the burn - little 
patches of blue. The whole area 
was dotted with Milkmaids. Several 
patches of Bluebells grew roadside 
as did some downy Wedge Peas, 
prostrate, with their splashes of light 
red pea flowers. Blue Pincushions 
were scattered here and there. A 
Leek Orchid stood alone. 


18.11.97 Bannockburn 

White-browed Woodswallows 
nesting. Nests low, up to 2 metres. 
Stick, deep saucer, on bark 
projecting from trunks, on top of a 
broken branch where it leant against 
a tree, in a shrub in branch-fork. 

White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike nest 
building in a pine. 

Restless Flycatcher calling. | know 
they nest here! 


20.11.97 Botanic Gardens — 
Melbourne 

On one of the lakes, a Willie 
Wagtail worried a Black Swan - it 
really had its neck in a twist trying to 
avoid Willie’s attacks. 

A short time later, | discovered the 
reason for all the fuss. It had a nest 
on a branch, low, and overhanging 
the water. 

We heard the call of a Sacred 
Kingfisher and saw Blue Wrens and 
Scrub Wrens. 


23.11.97 Fyansford 
After the day cooled, 4.00 pm walk 


along the Barwon. Exercise for 
Sarah and Val — excuse for bird- 
watching for me. 


Watched Red-browed  Firetails - 
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feeding in the grasses, and in the 
old River Redgum by the 
Moorabool River a Magpie Lark 


- fed young in its mud nest. 


Heard the calls of Kookaburras, 
Red-rumped Parrots, sweet Grey 
Shrike-Thrush and Sacred 
Kingfisher. 

Close to the upper car park at 
the weir, by the walking track was 
a small, disused quarry. In it 
were many Growling Grass Frogs 


sunning themselves on rocks and 
clumps of floating reeds. 
Hundreds of tadpoles — hopefully 
belonging to these frogs. 

Nearly stepped on a small Tiger 
Snake, stripes and black head. 


This quarry has been dry for 
some time — maybe because of 
our long, dry spell — or man’s 
intervention. Whatever the 
reason, has another colony of 
frogs disappeared? 


26.11.98 Newtown 

Walk upstream along the 
Barwon starting at Queen's Park 
Bridge. 

Four Great Cormorants sunned 
themselves on a dead tree 
overhanging the river. 

Found a White-plumed 
Honeyeaters nest, suspended 
basket of grass and bark strips 3 
metres up in a gum. Close by 
was the untidy stick nest of a Red 
Wattlebird. 

Reed Warblers have been with 
us for some time now. 

Two Dusky Moorhen with two 
chicks, fed on river's edge among 
the Water Ribbons. 

A Caspian Tern patrolled the 
river — a now and again visitor, 
but always good to see. 

At the beginning of the walk, 
Monkey Flower grew around the 
edge of the pond, sharing space 
with a white-starred one | didn't 
know. 


27.11.97 Newtown 

Yesterday was a day of 40°C — 
very uncomfortable! 

Cicadas have been drumming 
away for the last few days. There 
seems to be many of them — 


remember NONE last year. 

Birds think it’s great — something 
different on the menu. During the 
day when you hear a lone cicada 
yelling — it’s been caught! Red 
Wattlebirds work their way through 
the trees, peering over and under 
each leaf. 

The other day watched a Pied 
Currawong, malevolent, checking 
through the trees for nestlings or 
eggs, much to the alarm of the 
nesting birds, stopping from time to 
time to watch what the birds were up 
to, planning its next move. 

Last night, near dusk, a lone Night 
Heron flew over towards the sea. 

Then there was a burst of cicada 
"song." 


27.11.99 Newtown 

A few Caper White Butterflies. 
Many Grass Blues on the Fyansford 
Common and some on the backyard 
lawn. 

A few Tiger Moths and the one you 
see flattened against the walls or 
tree trunks trying to disappear into 
the woodwork — soft grey. 


29.11.99 You Yangs 
Hot and dry. We parked at Sandy 


Creek Road and walked into Hovells 
Creek which, as always, seems to 
be dry. 

We went for the special birds and 
sure enough they were there! 

Rainbow Bee-eaters — distinctive 
calls let you know they're around — 
usually sitting quite close by — not 
seen until they fly — underflashes of 
colour on wings. Once located, they 
are seen hawking for insects and 
often returning to the same perch. 
Always worth the walk. 

Diamond Firetails! 

Pleased to find a pair of White- 
winged Trillers feeding in Black 
Wattles — and its call! 

“Listened to the sweet call of the 
Jacky Winters. 

Great nesting area for Pardalotes. 

The River Redgums were 
flowering — some great specimens — 
some fighting to retain a roothold on 
the banks. 

In the roadside grassland were 
flowering Sticky Everlastings, a few 
Lemon Beauty-heads and some 
Dianellas with their purple fruit. 


Cheers! 


LIBRARY NOTES 


GEELONG NATURALIST Vol. 36 No. 7 


mentioned how fortunate the Club 
is to be receiving three of the best 
bird magazines, but missed out 


November 2000 


MID-WEEK i 
BIRD GROUP OUTING ... |: 


...Betty Moore f on mentioning Emu, Journal of Rhonda Jennings | 
(—— on th owe OV al Australasian —MÀ——— a 
Geo Australia Vol. 22 No. 3 Ornithologists Union --- shame October 19, 2000 
presents articles on Kalgoorlie on me! After a very heavy shower of rain 


Prospectors and Miners, Kakadu 
National Park and Jellyfish. 
“Cornered in the Far Country” by 
Mitch Readon is about the one 
million hectares around where the 
State borders of NSW, SA & QLD 
meet. Average rainfall is about 
223mm. When rain comes it 
triggers off a remarkable display of 
flowering annuals. Lakes form, 
brine shrimps hatch, and water birds 
arrive in the thousands. 

The author covers the whole scope 
of animals, birds & reptiles to be 
found in this remarkable area, as 
well as geographical and historical 
features. 


“The Marvellous Murray” by David 
Eastburn describes this, Australia’s 
longest and most important river, 
and the economic benefits brought 
about by controlling its. waters, but 
how now a major reappraisal of its 
future has been brought about by a 


September EMU has its usual 
swag of interesting bird articles, 
one of particular local interest 
being by Pauline Reilly on “Bird 
Populations in a Victorian coastal 
habitat (Angahook), 12 years 
after the 1983 wildfire.” 


Have you discovered Timelines 
yet? “The Timelines Australia 
Project aims to recover natural 
information held in diaries, library 
files and notebooks, analyse 
them and seek patterns of 
environmental changes such as 
local seasonal cycles, succession 
sequences, population declines 
and the onset of catastrophes. It 
also aims to encourage the 
establishment of ongoing event 
monitoring programs and 
databases for a number of bio- 
regions across Australia to assist 
members of the community with 
environmental management and 


Polly, Heather, Nola, Kay, Ray and | 
met at the Waurn Ponds Shopping 
Centre prior to visiting Grasstree 
Park. Bald Hills was planned as our 
destination for this outing, but due to 
the rain of the previous two days it 
was decided the roads would be too 
slippery for us to negotiate. 


When we arrived at Grasstree Park 
the sky was overcast with no rain 
falling, so we set off with Kay as 
leader. 


The first bird we saw was the ever 
faithful Willy Wagtail. We did the 
inner circuit walk; toward the end of 
this Kay spotted a Southern Emu 
Wren. 5 of the 6 of us saw the shy 
little fellow. Perhaps it will be my 
turn next time! Then back to the 
cars for morning tea where our 
leader provided us with fresh scones 
and home-made jam. This led to a 
discussion of the best Devonshire 


better understanding of the planning.” tea we each had enjoyed. 
environmental dynamics of the river. The publication is really 

interestingly presented with It was good to shed our coats as the 
“Images of Life” in the words of Ruth copious illustrations. morning had become fine and 
Drinkwater and images courtesy of The August-September issue warm. Unfortunately this brought 


the Institute of ^ Molecular contains an update on Angair's out the mosquitoes in great 
Bioscience, contains very Regeneration Study. numbers. Polly shared her repellent 
spectacular and colourful ER with us, making conditions more 
photographs of the recently enjoyable. 


completed first draft of the human 
genome map. 


This month the Library has a 
Northern Territory Naturalist Vol. 
6 July 2000. 

The front cover has a colour 


NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD 


GROUP EXCURSION 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16 
Hovells Creek 
Leader: Gordon McCarthy 


We then set off for a short walk 
along the fence where we saw 
Horsfields Bronze-Cuckoo, Shining 
Bronze-Cuckoo, Eastern Yellow 
Robin and a Sacred Kingfisher 
making it a successful short walk. 


Other birds seen during the outing 
were: Greenfinch, Galah, Brush 
Wattlebird, Rufous Whistler, 
Crimson Rosella, Grey Fantail, Red 
Wattlebird, Silvereye, Goldfinch, 
Golden Whistler, Spotted Turtle 
Dove, Superb Blue Wren, Skylark, 


photograph of the Partridge Pigeon 
Geophraps smithii: A Species 
Profile is given of this, one of the 
Top End's most distinctive birds. 

There is an article on the distribution 
of Pseudantechinus bilarni and P. 
ningbing, two of the four species of 


This is the section of Hovells Creek we 
visited in November last year (off 
Sandy Creek Road, Western You 
Yangs). On that occasion we recorded 
over 40 species, including excellent 
sightings of Rainbow Bee-eaters and | 
Diamond Firetails. Gordon knows the 


Pseudantechinus (small carnivorous 
marsupials of the family Dasyurids) 
to be found in the Northern Territory. 
Whale strandings in the NT are 
covered by four interesting reports. 


area well, and with his help we should 


have an even better result this year. 


Meet at the Corio Village Car Park 


Spotted Pardalote, Brown Thornbill, 
Pacific Black Duck, Pied 
Currawong, Red-browed Finch, 
Blackbird, Little Raven, Australian 
Magpie, Straw-necked Ibis, Black- 


(South-west corner) at 8.30 am, or at 
the corner of Forest Road North and | 
Branch Road (near the You Yangs. 
entrance) at 9 am. Bring morning tea. | 


faced Cuckoo-Shrike, New Holland 
Honeyeater, Grey Shrike-Thrush, 
White-naped Honeyeater, Yellow- 


Identification Notes on Friarbirds, 
and an interesting observation of 
unusual predator avoidance by a 


Peaceful Dove...and other 
interesting articles. 


Apologies are due - last month | 


Please note — back to our old starting 


time. 
Queries to Polly 5244 0182. 


rumped Thornbill, — Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoo, White-browed 
Scrubwren. 

fra 
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Report of illustrated talk given at the General meeting on 3 October 2000 by Tim Barlow on 


GRASSLANDS FLORA in SE AUSTRALIA 
...Roy Whiteside 


The speaker is one of Victoria’s leading experts on native grassland management and is Project Officer for the Grassy 
Ecosystems Reference Group. This talk featured a tour through the remnant native grasslands of SE Australia and 
some of the flora existing today with also some mention of fauna. 

Tim has written, in conjunction with lan Lunt and James Ross, an illustrated book entitled Plains Wandering which 

explores the grasslands of SE Australia. In this book there is a reference to a book by Edward Curr “Recollections of 
squatting in Victoria (from 1841 to 1851)". Curr gives an insight into the flora and fauna and natural environment in 
Victoria at the time of European settlement. The following is an extract from that book which features conditions in the 
Moira plains near Echuca in 1841: 
“Looking around, on one side of us we saw extensive reed beds intersected by the Murray ... The other half of the circle 
was occupied by open grassy forest land, which extended we did not know how far. The grass underfoot, as yet 
undefiled by flock or herd was as green and fresh as Eden, and the landscape generally bathed in a soft hazy sunlight, 
such that Monsieur Buvelot would love to depict. But we were just then intent on sheep-feed not in scenery, so after a 
brief delay we remounted.” 

About 10 years later there were 1.7 million cattle, 32,000 horses and 30 million sheep on the grasslands of NSW and 
Vic. The livestock had a large impact on the native flora and fauna eg Plains-wanderer. Some figures compiled a few 
years ago show that three of the mammal species that used to occur in grassy ecosystems are totally extinct throughout 
Australia. Eight of the twenty-six species that once occurred in Victoria are extinct in this State. About 45% of Victoria’s 
rare and endangered plants once occurred in grassy ecosystems. 

The following is a quote from Plains Wandering: “If modern Australia was built on the sheep’s back then it must be 
said that these sheep herds were built up on the native plants of the Plains, and at the further expense of the native 
animals and the Koori people.” 


GENERAL REGIONS OF GRASSLANDS 
TASMANIA (Midlands) there were some grasslands which were mainly grassy woodlands with fairly low rainfall , very 
cold winters and hot dry summers. 


VICTORIA (Wimmera, Western Plains and Gippsland Plains) The native grasslands originally in the East Gippsland 
Plains are now virtually extinct. Grasslands now existing are derived from grassy woodlands. We do not know how 
many species have been lost from the original grasslands. There is one area known as the Munro rail reserve where 
there is considerable tree cover and it is apparent that plant communities have diverged as a result of management. In 
grassy woodlands that have been grazed there has been a shift in one direction and in grassy woodlands that have been 
burnt there has been a preponderance of certain flora which have been more tolerant of fire. Volcanic activity extended 
from north of Melbourne through to near to the SA border. This area was also intersected by belts of grassy woodland, 
for example in the SE of Melbourne with Red Gum plains in the regions which are now Dandenong, Carrum and 
Pakenham. Few native plants remain in those areas. 


NSW and ACT (the South-Western Slopes, Southern Tablelands and Riverina) Monaro, ACT and NSW tablelands, 
NSW inland slopes running off the Great Divide and extending down to the Riverina Plains which extends down into 
Northern Victoria and the Wimmera. 


SA (Mid North and SouthEast) also has some areas of temperate grassland. Only about 10% remains of an original 
7000 sq km which extended from Burra to Peterborough. 


There are a number of reasons why there are grasslands and grassy woodlands instead of forests. Mostly it is because 
of soil fertility, its physical characteristics and/or rainfall. It is unknown whether fire has had a major role in determining 
grasslands as many of the trees growing in these ecosystems adapt to fire at a very early age. 


South Australia: In the Mid North of SA the grasslands (loosely known as Temperate Grasslands) are dominated by 
Scented Matrush (or Iron Grass) Lomandra effusa. There is much Saltbush and Kangaroo Grass Themeda triandra 
which has evolved from tropical sources where conditions are warmer and moister. As a result of conditions applied 
since European settlement, Kangaroo Grass has not persisted very well. There is evidence that it was very common 
north of the Divide on the Northern, Western and Gippsland Plains and also dominant in some areas of Tasmania. In a 
400 ha grassland reserve in SA are Eastern Grey Kangaroos and populations of the Pygmy Blue-tongue Lizard Tiliqua 
adelaidensis which occupies the same relative position as the legless lizard on the Victorian grasslands. 


Western Victoria: In the Wimmera Plains there have been drastic reductions in native flora. It is ideal cropping country 
and they have virtually abandoned the need for roadside fencing as there are so few stock left and almost all the country 
is put down to cropping. Of about 10,000 sq km of native grasslands once occurring in the Wimmera less than 1000 ha 
are left. An example was shown of a lone Drooping Sheoke Allocasuarina verticillata with woodlands of Bulloke, Yellow 
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Gum and Grey Box nearby. Some grassy woodland areas have been reserved in the Wimmera but most of them seem 
to have become a lot more shrubby in nature, partly because of lack of management and also because the reserved 
areas are on very poor soils which tend to support more shrubs than grasses. 

In the Southern Wimmera and to the west of the Grampians are Yellow Gum woodlands; there are still some reserves 
although most grassland areas are used for agriculture. Further south near the town of Merino is a fantastic site almost 
weed-free with massive Red Gum woodlands and Small Grass-tree Xanthorrhoea minor which is a very common 
understorey component together with Kangaroo Grass. Up to 60 species can be found in a 100 sq m area on the edge 
of some heathy country with Messmate forests behind. A site was shown with almost pure white sand which provides 
lower fertility at the soil surface. These conditions contribute to an environment with a richness of native species and low 
numbers of weed species. Immediately below are the original basalt clays. Windblown soils that have blown up from the 
S.E. aeolian sands have been deposited on top of the clays. This forms well-drained topsoil with a perched water table 
just below. A spectacular swamp plant growing in these conditions is Fairies’ Aprons Utrichularia beaugleholei. 

Further east in the newer volcanic soils there are great masses of stones. Around Dundonnel there is lava that has 
not weathered as much as the rest of the volcanic plains. Where areas have better drainage there is an increasing 
amount of woody vegetation. Other areas are virtually wetlands with plants such as Variable Billy-buttons Craspedia 
variabilis and Swamp Wallaby-grass Austrodanthonia carphoides. On the stony rises we get Drooping Sheoke 
Allocasuarina verticillata, Hedge Wattle Acacia paradoxa and Blackwood Acacia melanoxylon. 

A fine picture was shown of Lamb-tails , Pink Mulla-mulla Ptilotus exaltatus which is a very beautiful plant in spring . 
On some roadsides it is possible to find up to 75 native plant species in 100 sq m which is as rich in diversity as could 
be found in any tropical rainforest or any heathland. 

Not all good native vegetation is found on roadsides. For instance on a private property near Woorndoo there are 250 
hectares of grassland where Grey Tussock-grass Poa sieberiana is one of the dominant species. The Golden Sun-moth 
Synemon plana is also found at this site. Other plants include Yam-daisy Microseris scapigera which are not usually 
found on private land as sheep dig them out of the ground. The owner, who avoids using super-phosphate and does not 
cultivate the area keeps this.area in a native condition. He uses it as a worm-free paddock for the use of weaners 
following drenching treatment. A Grey Box woodland near Werribee is very unusual for southern Victoria because of 
certain combination of soil types and very low rainfall. 

In N Victoria over the Divide one sees the same landscape as the people who travelled with Burke and Wills. A slide 
was shown of a daisy, Scaly Buttons Leptorhnchos squamatus thought to have been extinct until discovered on this site 
by Paul Forman in the early 1990s. A few other populations have turned up since. It is interesting that after 180 years 
of European settlement we are still learning the composition of many of these grasslands. A grassland area nearby has 
red duplex soils with poor drainage often with surface water persisting for many months of the year. When the soils dry 
out they become very powdery and overgrazing by sheep can cause the soil to blow away. Nearby there is the granite 
outcrop of Mt Terrick Terrick with much better drainage which has enabled Cypress Pine woodland to develop. 

The Red Swainson-pea Swainsona plagiotropis is a plant that has been located on stock routes of the Riverina and 
Southern (Monaro) tablelands. There are still some fantastic grasslands in the Monaro tablelands but native plant 
species have been dramatically affected by agriculture. The Monaro region has been through some very dry times with 
only two of the past ten years with non-drought conditions. Subsequently there have been severe problems with over 
grazing and the invasion of Serrated Tussock-grass. Once this weed invades this sort of country (i.e. infertile and 
basically non-arable because of the rocky nature of the land) it is difficult to cultivate and improve for pasture. The best 
way to get rid of the weed is to avoid cultivation. 

Snow Tussock-grass in NSW (also known as Grey Tussock-grass in Vic.) Poa sieberiana is found in basalt country 
and is a fantastic sight, favouring areas that are cold in winter. 


Tasmania: It is not known whether there was a continuous grassy land link between mainland Australia and Tasmania 
when these lands were connected. A 200 ha area in the Midland region of Tasmania known as the Tonbridge tip has a 
saline lake which is a locked drainage system. It has some interesting saline grasslands and herb fields around the 
edges. Away from the influence of the salt, the grasslands are dominant in Kangaroo Grass. Conditions are very similar 
to the plains of Western Victoria and the Monaro region. 

There are many varieties of grassy woodlands. One example is at Waverley Park in Hobart where there are stands of 
Red Gum, Manna Gum and two other Tasmanian Eucalypts. At the base of the valleys a combination of the drainage 
system and fires contribute to the openness of the vegetation. However trees are encroaching on areas that were 
originally documented as being treeless at the time of European settlement. A 20 000 ha station in the Midlands has 
been owned by the Batman family since 1804. Documentation based on diaries has shown that the valley slopes and 
bases were originally grassy which was one of the reasons that the Batman family moved into the region. The 
surrounding hills were covered heavily in trees which were mainly Silver Wattle Acacia dealbata. Until recently it was 
very common for farmers in Tasmania and also in Victoria to burn the grasslands and fires usually died out once they 
reached areas containing trees. It is a pity that little management of grasslands is being done and as a result we are 
starting to lose grassland remnants. An example of a herb plant in the valley floors of Tasmania is the Wattle Mat-rush 
Lomanara filiformis. 

The Clover-leafed Glycine Glycine latrobeana is a perrenial plant which could be good for agriculture as it is drought 
resistant, frost tolerant and a source of protein. This plant is a direct relative of the commercial Soya Bean Glycine max 
which is an annual. A perennial plant would present energy savings by avoiding the need to sow seed on an annual 
basis. Another native perennial plant which is also beneficial for sustainable pastures is the Tough Scurf-pea Cullen 
tenex (formerly Psoralea fenex). 

The Gorae Leak-orchid Prasophyllum diversilorum is only known on a few sites. It has a wonderful scent and a 
tremendous potential as a garden plant. Purple Diuris Diuris punctata grows at the Munro reserve, at the Briagolong 
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cemetery in Gippsland and also in NE Victoria. Golden Moths Diuris basaltica only described in 1997/8 and previously 
known as D. lanceolata occurs in most of the native grassland areas. Small Milkwort Comesperma polygaloides is a 
threatened species in Vic and SA and requires some disturbance to ensure survival. Annual Buttons Leptorhynchos 
scabrus from the Northern Plains has been-rediscovered in recent times. 


The talk concluded with the point being made that there is a need for appropriate grassland management by fire and 


grazing. 


Dick Southcombe gave a vote of thanks to the speaker. 


PLANT GROUP REPORT 


... Dick Southcombe 


Acacias, Eucalypts and Orchids seen during the 
September Club excursion to Bamganie Bushland 
were the main plants studied at our October 
meeting. During the excursion, some plants were 
noticed which are not recorded on the Area 
Species List. In view of this another visit to confirm 
our findings is advisable; if interested please let me 
know and a time will be arranged. As members of 
the FNC of Ballarat may be familiar with the area 
they will be invited to join us for the day. 


Our November 14th meeting will not be held at 
Karingal. Plant Group people and indeed all Club 
Members, are invited to attend a Native. Vegetation 
Community Workshop at the Geelong Historical 
Records Centre at 7.30 pm. 

(See notice page 13.) 


An excursion — probably including the western 
side of the Brisbane Ranges, will be held on 
Saturday November 25.  Assemble to share 
transport at Belmont Community Services Centre, 
33 Mt Pleasant Road to depart 9.00 am sharp. If 
travelling independently, meet at Boardman 


e 


State of the Environment Reporting in Geelong 
Forum 


As part of the implementation of Geelong's Environment 
Management Strategy — Local Agenda 21, the development of a 
State of the Environment report was identified as a critical action 
for the City. 


Already a great deal of information has been collected about our 
region and its natural and built resources however they have not 
yet been pulled together in a report that provides us with a 
snapshot of our current position or an assessment of the current 
pressures on those resources and decisions. 


The City has already completed a greenhouse gas inventory and 
is well under way with our biodiversity mapping program. But how 
best should we present all this material and what do we do with it 
when we have a report anyway? 


To help us work that out Geelong will host a national forum on 
State of the Environment reporting for local government. It will 
look at best practice approaches around the country and help us 
determine the best method we should take. Held on the 29th of 
November at the City Hall the forum will hear from Professor lan 
Lowe from Griffith Uni in Qld and various experts in the field. 
While targeted for local government practitioners it will be open 
to others with an interest in this area. 


Manager - Environment Unit 
City of Greater Geelong 
Ph. 03 5227 0806 


Reserve Steiglitz at 9.45 am. 
& 


beotter@geelongcity.vic.gov.au 


RED-BELLIED BLACK SNAKE Pseudechis porphyriacus 
An observation by Roy Whiteside, 29 September 2000 9.30 am 


Location — a garden with considerable undergrowth on a property in Kurrajong NSW. Conditions were sunny and fairly 
warm. | made an interesting observation of two black snakes which appeared to be wrestling. | was observing Bellbirds 
(one of which was building a nest) when | was alerted by a rustle in the undergrowth. About 5 metres away were two 
black snakes engaged in a vigorous wrestling match. Each was about 1 metre in length and about half their length was 
raised vertically and they were wrapped two to three turns around each other with their heads horizontal and facing each 
other looking like cobras. At the same time they were progressing slowly towards me seemingly unaware of my 
presence. They broke apart after a couple of minutes and one of them came within about two metres of me and was 
moving very rapidly. | think it had sensed my presence at this stage. About a minute later the two snakes rejoined and 
continued their wrestling antics as they moved away down a slope. | was able to take some video coverage of the event 

My initial thoughts were that the snakes were mating but on referring later to Eric Worrell’s book Reptiles of Australia 
it seems that the snakes were most likely both males. 

Eric Worrell states that “Coinciding with the mating season is the spectacular wrestling of the males: particularly in 
this regard we have noted the Taipans, Brown Snakes and Black Snakes. One or more males may pursue each other 
over rocks, through creeks and scrub, twining around each other, wrestling and crawling frenziedly about the bush, 
flattening the grass as they writhe, and stopping occasionally to lift their fore-bodies high, swaying nervously.” 

i» 
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A TRIP TO CAPE OTWAY, 
FEBRUARY 1895 


... Trevor Pescott, 


14 Victoria Terrace, Belmont, 3216. 


Between 1891 and 1931, 51 issues of The Geelong Naturalist were published by our first Field Naturalists Club, often 
in association with Gordon Technical College science, nature or photographic groups. 


Many of the articles printed in them are valuable from historic or scientific perspectives, and it seems appropriate that a 
selection of these be reprinted in the current series of Geelong Naturalist. 


Where possible the articles will be reproduced in their entirety, however many will need to be shortened and this will be 
done by deletion of passages and not by rewriting the words. For the complete text, reference can be made to the set 
of The Geelong Naturaiist in the Geelong Historical Records Centre. 


| hope that other members will enjoy reading of the exploits and observations of field naturalists in years long past. 


The first Geelong Field Naturalists Club was formed in June 1880, just months after the FNC Victoria. The inaugural 
President was Mr J. Bracebridge Wilson, MA, and the club met each month during the year. Speakers included the Rev. 
C.S.Y. Price (Geology of the District around Geelong), Mr A.J. Owen (An Account of the Geological Formation of the 
Eastern Beach, Geelong), W.J. Thomas (The Microscope). Excursions were to Buckley Falls, Moorabool Valley, 
Western Beach and Eastern Beach. 


Some reports of these excursions were published in The Geelong Advertiser. See Geelong Naturalist February 1999. 
The following article is taken from The Geelong Naturalist Vol V, No 1, (1895). 
The author is MR J. DENNANT, FGS&c. 


NOTES ON A TRIP TO CAPE OTWAY 

A visit to the Cape Otway district was planned a year ago and | was fortunately enabled to secure Professor Tate 
as a travelling companion. We started from Melbourne on the 9th of February, and endeavoured on reaching Geelong 
to induce Mr J. Mulder to join us, but to his great regret previous engagements did not allow him to take a holiday. At 
Forrest we exchanged the comfortable railway carriage for inside seats in Cawood’s coach, the box seats having been 
secured by a couple of early birds bound for Apollo Bay. My companion has just returned from a journey of a thousand 
miles, chiefly on a camel, but he nevertheless found the jolting of the coach so little to his taste that he called upon the 
driver to stop and not knock him about in such an unceremonious fashion. The only answer from Mr Johnson was to 
whip up his horses and give us such a bump over a small stump on the track that our heads threatened to crack through 
the top of the coach. A halt was made at the Barramunga Hotel, and either the driver was mollified by a “shout” from 
one of the travellers or the road became better, as for the rest of the journey we were able to keep our seats without 
holding on by both hands. 

A remarkable change in the flora, of which indications had been perceived between Forrest and Barramunga, 
became more pronounced as the track led us on around steep sidings and past deep gullies up to Mount Sabine. Behind 
us we left messmate and stringy-bark with patches of grass-tree and the stunted scrub, common on sandy and 
unproductive soils, but these were now succeeded by forests of lofty trees and an undergrowth so thick as almost to 
form a wall on either side of the track. Occasionally glimpses were obtained of lovely gullies clothed with Dicksonia 
antarctica and Alsophila australis growing with a luxuriance unknown in the most carefully kept fernery. 

Along the track we observed many species of the smaller ferns, notably the major variety of Lomaria capensis 
which is characteristic of the Cape Otway forest; there were also Pferis excisa, Gleichenia circinata, Polypodium 
punctatum, and others which the rapid motion of the coach did not allow us to recognise with certainty... 

From Mount Sabine to the beach at Skene’s Creek the country falls, and for the last mile or two so rapidly that 
passengers have to get out and walk in the steepest places. It seems a pity that surveyors, when laying out a road, 
cannot skirt round a hill instead of going straight up to the top and then down again to the same level on the other side. 
With a little trouble in surveying a passable road could have been found to Apollo Bay, instead of the present dangerous 
one, by cutting around some hills in the last few miles of the journey. 

After breakfast next morning we started for Cape Otway on horseback, the road being impassable for 
vehicles.We expected to stay at the lighthouse where visitors had previously been accommodated, but the lighthouse- 
keeper positively refused to give us either a shake down or a meal, but advised us to push on to the Aire River, seven 
miles further on. It was, however, our wish to examine the fossil beds close to the Cape, and his advice did not at all 
accord with our plans. After parleying for about half-an-hour to no purpose, we were fortunate enough to find a “good 
Samaritan” in the lighthouse assistant, who gave us the best he had and put us up for the night. In the afternoon we 
visited the fossil beds, our host (Mr Baker) guiding us by a new road. Here we enjoyed ourselves thoroughly, and made 
an excellent haul. Next morning we left for the Aire River where we met with a most hospitable reception from Mr 
Robinson, the proprietor of the Aire cattle station. A couple of days were spent here roaming on the beach and hunting 
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for fossiliferous outcrops. 

The most noticeable feature of the country from Cape Otway to the Aire River is the sand dunes which stretch 
along the coast, and of course cause an unproductive soil. On the beach fine sections of "dune limestone" appear, 
underlying the present sand dunes, and only visible where beach action has cut away portions of those earlier dunes, 
which in the lapse of time have become consolidated into this hard rock. A few years ago a rather fierce controversy 
took place concerning this rock, the contention of some being that it was of submarine origin... 

Beneath the "dune limestone" Mezozoic rocks appear in several places on the beach between Castle Cove and 
Cape Otway, proving pretty conclusively that they are continuous from the inland ranges down to the coast, though for 
some miles hidden from view by more recent geological formations. In the vicinity of Cape Otway Eocene rocks 


intervene between the "dune limestone" and the Mezozoic rocks - the three different strata, Mezozoic, Tertiary and 


Recent, being in one section all visible on the cliffs. 


On the cliffs near the Sentinel Rocks we found three species of Charopa living; while, as dead shells, Rhytida 
exoptanda and Hadra Victoria were abundant at Point Flinders. In one gully we observed Paraphanta atramentaria, a 
beautiful shell which can be collected in profusion throughout the Cape Otway Ranges. 

On the road to the Cape a large native bear ran up the short trunk of a charred gum tree at our approach, 
evidently considering himself safe, though we could have knocked him down easily with a stick if we had felt so 


inclined. 


Most reluctantly we had to turn our faces homewards on the Wednesday, paying, however, another visit to the 
fossils on the road. A day was spent at Apollo Bay to recruit and to explore one of the beautiful fern-tree gullies close 
at hand. The next morning we departed for Melbourne after a trip which, though all too brief, will serve as a pleasing 


remembrance for many a day. 


(I am indebted to Dr Kath Ralston for The Southern Science Record reference - it cleared up the doubt expressed at 
our December 1999 General Meeting when I suggested the GFNC may have been formed before the FNCV.) 
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A SACRED KINGFISHER 
An observation by Roy and Helen Whiteside. 


At 8.30 am on 5th October at our Highton home we heard 
the thump of a bird as it crashed into a glass door 
overlooking the garden. The bird had probably been 
attracted by its reflection and prior to that had probably 
been interested in the goldfish in the garden pond. We 
found the lifeless body of a bird lying upside-down with a 
buff coloured chest. On turning it over we were surprised 
to find it was a Sacred Kingfisher. | (Roy) held the lifeless 
body in my hand for some 5 minutes and contemplated 
placing it in a plastic bag to put in the freezer with the 
thought of exhibiting it at the next General Meeting. | was 
not very optimistic about its survival when | detected a 
feint pulse and decided to put it in a cardboard box 
propped up on a towel and left it in a darkened room. 
After about two hours it had not moved from the position 
in which it had been placed but was still alive and 
breathing more firmly. A further hour later it had some 
movement in the head and was standing. A further hour 
later | peeped in the box and it gave a squawk. At about 
3.30 pm | decided to release it in the garden and it 
immediately flew close to the top of a 5 metre wattle tree 
and stayed there for about ten minutes and finally flew 
away. 


The last time we had seen this species in our street was 
about 25 years ago when one was seen on power lines 
on the opposite side of the street. At that time we did not 
have a garden pond but the house opposite did have one. 


<p 


NATIVE VEGETATION 
COMMUNITY WORKSHOP 


This Workshop conducted by Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority (CCMA) explains the Draft 
Corangamite Native Vegetation Plan which has been 
prepared to “Strategically direct future programs and 
actions in relation to the management of native 


vegetation and related biodiversity issues.” 


Goals include — maintenance of all native vegetation 
types — enhance quality of existing native vegetation — 
increase cover of threatened Ecological Vegetation 
Classes — increase viability of threatened species and 
threatened ecological communities. 


This is a Very Important Plan developed by CCMA Staff 
and community members which will have a tremendous 
impact on our indigenous flora and fauna. Copies will be 
available at the Workshop. (Robert Missen, one of the 
Club’s Excursion leaders this month, is a member of the 
steering committee.) 


Where? 
When? 


Geelong Historical Records Centre 
7.30 pm Tuesday November 14th 


Dick Southcombe 
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BIRD OF THE MONTH 
... Valda Dedman 


LAUGHING KOOKABURRA 


Scientific Name: Dacelo 
novaeguineae 
Description Large kingfisher, 


brown above, pale below, with 
heavy bill. Blue patch on the wing 
and rufous-barred tail, tipped with 
white. Dark line through eye. 
Length 38-42 cm. 

Voice Distinctive loud laugh. 

Food Small mammals and birds, 
nestlings, reptiles, fish, large 
insects. 

Habitat Open forest and woodland, 
along rivers, trees in arid areas, 
partly cleared farmland, parks and 
gardens. 

Range Eastern Australia, southern 
South Australia. Introduced to W.A. 
and Tasmania. Sedentary. 

Geelong Bushland areas and 
grassland with large old trees. Golf 
courses, parks, redgums along 
Barwon. Resident, breeds. 

Nest Usually tree hollow, unlined. 2- 
4 white semi-glossy round eggs. 
Breeding September to 
December. 

The Laughing Kookaburra is the 
largest of the world’s 84 kingfishers 
and is endemic to Australia, 
although its latin name would 
suggest that is found in New 
Guinea. In fact, it was erroneously 
included by Pierre Sonnerat in his 
book Voyage à la Nouvelle Guinée 
(1776). Joseph Banks had collected 
several kookaburras in 1770 and on 
his way home, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, had given one to Sonnerat. 
The mistake was perpetuated by 
Latham when he described Banks' 
collection in 1782. Dacelo, the 
genus name, is an anagram of 
Alcedo, the Latin word for kingfisher. 


Kookaburras were introduced into 
Western Australia in 1897, in the 
mistaken hope that they would 
destroy thousands of snakes, 
particularly tiger snakes, which the 
new settlers in the southern 
wheatbelt saw as a threat to their 
very existence. Kookaburras were 
also taken to Tasmania in 1905, to 
Kangaroo Island in 1926 and to King 
Island about 1940. In all cases they 
have had an adverse impact on the 
environment because of their 
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fondness for nestlings. Snakes 

are not a major item of diet. 

Perhaps this myth was 

perpetuated by George Bennett, 

who wrote in 1834 in his 

Wanderings in New South Wales: 
A gentleman told me that he 
was perfectly aware of the bird 
destroying snakes, as he had 
often seen them carry the 
reptiles to a tree, and break 
their heads to pieces with their 
sharp beaks It is not 
uncommon to see these birds 
fly up with a long snake 
pending from their beak, the 
bird holding the reptile by the 
neck, just behind the head; but 
as the snake hangs down 
without motion, and appears 
dead, it is probable that the 
bird destroys them upon the 
ground before it conveys them 
to the tree. 


Large food items are usually 
thrashed on the ground or a 
branch to break them to pieces. 


Kookaburras have very good 
eyesight and sit upon a vantage 
point to spot prey. Feet are not 
used in hunting; the birds rely 
entirely on their robust beak and 
exceptionally strong neck. This is 
very evident when they dive into 
water to catch fish. 


Some people have been known to 
have a superstitious fear of 
kookaburras. P.A. Bourke 
(Elementary Bird Study, 1955) 
knew people who, if a kookaburra 
perched on a tree in their yard and 
laughed, would hurriedly smash a 
bottle to break the bad luck spell! 


Most people find the bird's laugh 
endearing, including George 
Caley who in 1805 wrote: 
When sleeping in the woods | 
have often found its singular 
voice most welcome in the 
morning. 


The “Laughing Jackass” was also 
called the Hawkesbury Clock, 
clocks being scarce articles in the 
early days of the colony of New 
South Wales. 


The laugh is only one of six calls 
made by kookaburras, and it is 
the only one used to advertise 
territory. Young fledged birds 
“laugh” in chorus with their 
parents to help defend the 
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feeding territory. They also assist in 
gathering food for new broods. 
Capacity to defend, rather than food 
availability, determines territory size. 
Social groups of several generations 
are formed and various members 
may assist with incubation. A group 
will mob and attack even large birds 
of prey or goannas, their chief 
enemy in the wild. 


Humankind may be the chief enemy 
in settled areas, through the 
destruction of trees with nesting 
hollows. Is the kookaburra 
becoming scarce in Geelong 
suburbs? In 1951, Percy Wood 
observed that there were generally 
two or three present in Eastern 
Park. They are still regularly 
reported there and also along the 
Barwon River. 


Belcher (1914) wrote that at nesting 
time, in October, it "exhibits a 
partiality for the sides of roads". For 
several weeks before this, a pair will 
go through a  nest-showing 
ceremony. The male digs out a 
hollow while the females watches 
and encourages with calls. Many 
hollows may be examined. The pair 
will have bonded through courtship 
feeding, where the male offers food 
to the female but will not release it to 
her until she makes a special call. 


The nest is usually in a tree hollow, 
with a nearby perch, but the birds 
have been known to use gaps in 
brick walls or the space between 
hay bales. It is important that the 
nest site is horizontal to make it 
easier for the young to defacate 
outside, a skill they don't always 
achieve, so that the nest becomes 
infested with maggots. 


Nestlings spend about five weeks in 
the nest. They are born blind and 
naked and never acquire down 
feathers. They grow rapidly at first, 
then wing muscles are tuned. The 
first flight may be no more than 
twenty metres and the young never 
again return to the nest. 


By January, when. breeding is 
finished, the birds become less 
aggressive. In July and August, 
territory boundaries are readjusted 
and are defended by group displays 
along the margins. Each group uses 
special defence posts, consisting of 
a scar or hollow and a perch, some 
metres apart. These are directly 
opposite those of the neighbouring 
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group. A group sits on one perch 
and begins a laughing chorus, then 
one member flies to the other perch, 
lands briefly and returns, just as a 
second birds takes off for a repeat 
performance. Because they pass in 
mid-air, this is called a trapeze 
display. When completed, the rival 
group across the way, who have 
been watching intently, perform the 
same routine. 


In winter and early spring there may 
be a more complicated ritual circle 
chase. So, if you hear kookaburras 
calling this month, check if they are 
also performing some sort of ritual. 
There is more to the life of a 
kookaburra than a dawn or dusk 

laugh. &» 


BIRD GROUP REPORT 


..Barry Lingham 


17th October 2000 
Speaker: Jim Davis 
Topic: "Interpretive Birding" 


Dr Jim Davis has observed birds all 
over the world, from his native USA, 
South America, Europe, Asia 
through to Australia where he is now 
a resident. 


Jim defines three basic “types of 

birdwatcher" 

1. The list maker who keeps a tally 
of the bird species seen and is 
keen to observe the greatest 
variety of species. 

2. The conservation minded 
observer who works to protect 
and conserve populations of 
birds and their habitat. 

3. The behaviour watcher or 
interpretive bird watcher who is 
mainly focused on display 
behaviours and characteristics of 
birds. 


Most bird watchers partake of 
aspects of each the three types. 
Professional ornithologists tend to 
be more concerned with the 
behaviour patterns of birds as the 
study often requires extended 
observation over a period of time, 
but Jim believes that amateur 
birdwatchers have a significant role 
to play in this area also. 


The theme of Jim’s talk, “interpretive 


birdwatching’, refers to the 
development of a rational 
explanation for the types of 
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characteristics and behaviours of 
birds. To interpret behaviours 
means to discover for yourself 
what is happening. 


Each bird has developed its own 
niche during the evolutionary 
process, with particular 
characteristics that give it an 
advantage in the competition for 
survival. 


For an observer to become a 
successful interpretive birder, two 
simple rules apply. 

1. Watch behaviour carefully and 
record observations in an 
objective and succinct 
manner. 

2. Make an interpretation of why 
behaviours are occurring. 

The important thing is not to 

confuse the two items. When 

noting behaviour, do not attempt 
to interpret at that time. 


Jim posed many questions during 
the evening, asking us to develop 
theories explaining particular 
characteristics of birds. 


Why do Satin Bowerbirds collect 
blue items? Most bowerbirds 


have little difficulty in selecting 


man-made blue plastic items to 
decorate their bowers and attract 
a mate, but what advantage is 
there to the females who are 
attracted to those bowers? 
Perhaps the answer lies in the 
original habitat when the blue 
objects were often edible berries, 
showing the male to be a good 
food forager. 


Many birds have particular 
behaviours that are unique. The 
Black Heron of Asia can bob its 
head and fan its wings over so 
that it appears to be a cone 
shape. Is this an effective 
defence mechanism or 
something more elaborate? 


Jim | studied the Amazon 
Kingfisher and noted the 
courtship feeding of the pairs. 
After careful analysis, he found 
that the female had to be fed at 
least 12 fish per day before she 
began the breeding cycle. This 
meant that they only bred when 
enough fish were available to 
ensure adequate supplies for 
their young. 

have been 


Many theories 
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developed for the plumage patterns 
of birds. Some birds also appear to 
be able to see ultra-violet light, with 
photographs taken in UV light 
showing remarkable patterns not 
normally visible on a bird's plumage. 
The striking colours tend to be 
concentrated on the forehead, wings 
and breast of most birds so that they 
are clearly seen. One Papuan bird 
that is poisonous to eat has very 
distinctive reddish plumage - an 
obvious warning to predators. 


The activities of black and white 
plumaged birds were discussed. 
They are almost invariably birds that 
inhabit open areas and their 
markings can be clearly seen as 
they fly about. They are usually 
aggressive birds who strongly 
defend territories against other 
species and others of their own 
species. 


Jim noted that nearly all birds that 
have a stripe between the beak and 
the eye are fast flying insectivores. 
They are also birds with split vision; 
does the eye-stripe assist in their 
aerial hunting? 


As well as individual behaviour, the 
flocking patterns of bird groups can 
also be analysed. Birds such as 
Pelicans and the Apostlebirds show 
particular group behaviour that gives 
them an ecological advantage. 


To set us a challenge, Jim 
suggested trying to note at least five 
distinct behaviours for as many 
different species as possible. This 
is certainly a way of adding extra 
interest to your bird watching and 
you may wish to try and develop 
your own list. 


Jim edits and publishes the journal 
Interpretive Birding which is 
available to subscribers (the GFNC 
has taken out a subscription). You 
can also send your observations (e- 
mail or post*) to Jim for publication. 
Many thanks to Jim for stimulating 
us to think more carefully and 
systematically about bird behaviour. 


* (See Barry for these addresses.) Sf 


Next Meeting (November 21st ) 


| John Bottomley will be speaking on 


"Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos around 
Geelong" (postponed from the original 
October date and replacing Margaret's 
scheduled talk). 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS for August 2000 


-- compiled by John Bottomley 
Observations were submitted by (BL) Barry Lingham, (CGo) Colin Goldberg, (CGr) Claire Greenwell, (CMo) Craig 
Morley, (DHe) Dean Hewish, (JHo) Jeff Horoch, (LP) Lorraine Phelan, (MHe) Marilyn Hewish, (RBk) Ray Beckworth, 
(RBu) Rohan Bugg, (RMc) Rob Mckenzie, (RP) Bob Preston, (VWD) Valda Dedman. 


Species No. Date Comments Observer 
Magpie Goose 7 10/8/00 Reedy Lake. RMc 
Musk Duck 2 27/9/00 Reedy Lake. A female with a small duckling. RMc 
Australasian Bittern 1 27/10/00 Reedy Lake. RMc 
Collared Sparrowhawk 1 27/8/00 Mannerim near Suma Park. RMc 
1 14/10/00 Stieglitz courthouse. CMo 
Peregrine Falcon 1 13/10/00 Eynesbury. RBu 
1 8/10/00  Coimadai Creek, Long Forest. Sitting on old Wedge-tailed MHe 
Eagle nest. 
1 15/10/00 Ironbark Basin. RP 
Baillon's Crake 1 27/9/00 Reedy Lake. RMc 
Ruddy Turnstone 17 23/9/00 Black Rocks. RMc 
Pied Oystercatcher 2 25/9/00  StLeonards, Sports Oval. RP 
Sooty Oystercatcher 1 19/9/00 Queenscliff Ripview carpark. CMo 
Banded Lapwing 9 20/9/00  Leakes Road, Werribee. RBu 
2 13/8/00  MMannerim. On a nest with four eggs. RMc 
Caspian Tern 1 15/10/00 Angelsea. RP. 
Brush Bronzewing 1 21/9/00  Inverleigh Common. RMc 
Crested Pigeon 2 2/10/00 Bences Road, Long Forest. First at this location. MHe 
2 16/10/00 Marshall. First record south of Geelong since their arrival in RBk 
the Geelong region. 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 1 15/10/00 Ironbark Basin. RP 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 15 17/10/00 Bawtree Road, Leopold. Unusual on the peninsula. BL 
1 21/9/00  Pollocksford. A male. Unusual in this area. VWD 
2 7/10/00 Belmont. Present until 15/10/00. CGr 
12 22/9/00 Leopold. Flying and wheeling around neighbourhood. RMc 
1 15/10/00 O'Donaghues Park, Anglesea. RP 
Long-billed Corella 15 23/9/00 Barwon Heads. Feeding with Galahs. RMc 
Swift Parrot 2 24/9/00 Leopold. Flew from spotted gum. RMc 
1 6/10/00 Leopold. Feeding in ironbark with lorikeets. RMc 
Black-eared Cuckoo 2 4/10/00 You Yangs. RMc 
2 8/10/00 Long Forest. Two separate birds. MHe 
Powerful Owl 1 11/10/00 Banksia Track, Brisbane Ranges. Calling at 2200. MHe, DHe 
Tawny Frogmouth 2 4/10/00 You Yangs. Two nests with sitting birds. RMc 
Sacred Kingfisher 1 22/9/00 Yollinko. RP 
Rainbow Bee-eater 2 15/10/00 Long Point, Long Forest. RBu 
Rufous Bristlebird 1 15/10/00 Ironbark Basin. RP 
Chestnut-rumped Heathwren 1 5/8/00 Brisbane Rànges. In area regenerating after fire. RMc 
Speckled Warbler 8 27/8/00  Eynesbury. Four separate pairs in grey box woodland. RBu 
Southern Whiteface 2 27/9/00  Eynesbury. RBu 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 1 4/10/00 You Yangs. Feeding on fruit of exocarpus. RMc 
Bell Miner 1 22/9/00 XYollinko. RP 
Crescent Honeyeater 1 28/9/00 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. RMc 
Flame Robin 2 4/10/00 You Yangs. Two brown birds nest building. RMc 
Pink Robin 1 21/9/00  Inverleigh Common. A brown bird. RMc 
Crested Shrike-tit 1 2/10/00  StLawrence Park, Lara. CGo 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 60-100 5/10/00 Bells Beach. An extraordinarily large group. JHo 
1 22/9/00  Yollinko. RP 
White-winged Triller 1 3/10/00  StLawrence Park, Lara. First seen for six years. CGo 
2 10/10/00 Wandana Heights. Pair eating caterpillars in wattles. LP 
1 9/10/00  Werribee. RBu 
2 15/10/00 Eynesbury. Two separate birds. RBu 
1 4/10/00 You Yangs. A male. RMc 
Olive-backed Oriole 1 21/9/00 Little River. RBu 
Rufous Songlark 2 10/10/00 Wyndham Park, Werribee. In long grass on vacant lot. RBu 
2 10/10/00 Council depot, Hoppers Crossing. In long grass. RBu 
Zebra Finch 30+ 9/10/00 | Cobbledicks Ford Reserve. RBu 
Tree Martin 4 20/8/00 Queens Park. CMo 
Clamorous Reed-warbler 2+ 20/8/00 Queens Park. CMo 
Little Grassbird 2+ 20/8/00 Queens Park. CMo 


Song Thrush 1+ 20/8/00 Queens Park. In four locations. Maybe more than one. CMo 
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GFNC OFFICE BEARERS (2000-2001) 


President Vacant 
Vice-President Vacant 
Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 pwatson@ne.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary — Donna Wood 52212956 woodies@jc.com.au 
Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291  barry(jharrison.vic.edu.au 
Committee Member Lynn Barrington 

H d Ade Foster 5243 9478 adenpeny@netlink.com.au 


Bernie Franke 5224 1312 berkers@smartchat.net.au 


Claire Greenwell 5243 7047  cndgreenwell(gmyplace.net.au 
E p Diana Primrose 5250 1811 


B Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
i Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 
Honorary Librarian Betty Moore 5288 7220 


Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 Mobile 0409 723022 
É (Email address) cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and GEELONG BIRD REPORT EDITOR 


Bio-diversity Group Frank Scheelings 5229 7494 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 03 5367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 
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